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canoe, with its precious load, was almost lost. Camp had just
been made, and the canoe party were just crossing the river
when they saw the dogs making for some newly slain carcasses
on the other side. In the hurry to save the meat the canoe
was not pulled far enough up on shore and when they turned
round the canoe was floating away. Then began a mad
obstacle race in and out of the water. Although there were
masses of loose ice about, Rasmussen managed to swim from
floe to floe. His hands were torn and bleeding from the sharp
ice before the canoe was reached and dragged to safety.
Another few yards and the canoe would have been carried out
into the turbulent main river to certain destruction.

The partial break-up of winter conditions meant that the
route back to Chesterfield was full of difficulties. Sometimes
progress by boat was barred and sometimes progress by sledge.
Once they had a narrow escape when some native kayaks
which they had hired were crushed in the rocky narrows of a
swollen river. Another day they had to cross a lake on a block
of ice, with the dogs drawing the mass across by swimming
in harness. Finally, after three days of heavy going across
sodden tundra, they reached Baker Lake, but could not rouse
the people at the trading-post; they had therefore to ferry
across on an ice-floe, using skis as paddles.

Most of the next winter was spent at Danish Island, although
sub-expeditions explored in Baffin Land and Southampton
Island. Mathiassen, one of the investigators, had a narrow
escape from death when he violated a taboo by cracking caribou
skulls with iron hammers among some Southampton Island
natives. Fortunately, one of the expedition Eskimos overheard
the plot to kill off the explorer, and so frustrated the attack.

On March 10, 1924, Rasmussen set off again from the base
on his long sledge trip through the North-west Passage, with
only two Eskimos to help him. He crossed the ice-foot on the
shore of Committee Bay to Pelly Bay. The whole region seemed
to be one of plenty, although the natives had no wood and
made their harpoon shafts out of horn and the points from the
hard shin-bone of a bear. They had an ingenious way of using
up their tent-skins in the winter. The skins were folded over
into long, narrow strips, and raw fish or meat was placed